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EDITORIALS 


or the past few years, Heather Cannon 

and Ann Gardner Stone from the 

Chicago area have fulfilled their jobs 
as Associate Editors for Exponent II by 
acquiring articles and essays around themes 
selected from the long list of topics that you 
have let us know that you are interested in. 
Most of the articles in this issue discuss some 
aspect of experiencing infertility. 

In producing such theme issues, we 
hope to create a forum for an honest ex- 
change of experiences and ideas, an atmo- 
sphere of empathy and support for those of 
us who are affected by the topic under 
discussion, and a platform on which each 
topic can inspire further discussion by your 
submitting your thoughts in the form of a 
personal essay to Exponent and/or holding 
your own discussion groups in your area. 

Because Heather, one of the founding 
mothers of Exponent II, recently took a job 


Sustaining Each Other 


Sue Paxman 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


on the east coast, Stephanie Southwick- 
Cahoon has agreed to work with Ann. We 
appreciate all the time and energy that they 
have and will-especially Heather as she 
makes her transition to a new job and home— 
put in to furthering our efforts. If there are 
other groups of readers who would like to 
suggest topics or select one from our list and 
offer to acquire essays around those topics, 
write or call and let us know. 

For those of you interested in submit- 
ting essays, some of the topics being covered 
in the next year will be date rape, a double 
issue of favorite contributions (essays, 
fiction, poetry, and art from the twenty years 
of Exponent IT), being single in a married 
church, and the Mormon male revisited. If 
you are interested in contributing to any of 
these issues, write or call to let us know, and 
we’ll give you a submission deadline. 


We, as the volunteer staff, want all 
who read and contribute to Exponent II to 
know how vital your contributions of 
thought, writing, funds, and support are to the 
ongoing publication of the paper and how 
much we appreciate knowing that you are 
there. The annual retreat in New Hampshire 
gives us all a chance to put faces with the 
names that have become so dear over the 
twenty years we’ve been together as readers 
and staff. But, even if we have never met 
face-to-face, we feel your presence and 
support and are sustained. 

Most importantly, however, together 
We, as sisters in the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
have created a safe place where we can share 
our love, our stories, our sorrows, our joys, 
our spirits. We owe each other much. * 








his issue of Exponent was supposed 
{ to explore the problems of infertility. 

The funny, or sad, thing is that it has 
become an issue about fertility. The women 
I know who are childless because of infertil- 
ity don’t want to talk about it. They are still 
trying to get pregnant, so perhaps they think 
talking about it will jinx their chances. Or 
perhaps it is just too painful a topic, particu- 
larly in our very family-oriented culture. 


Fertile Ground 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 


Talk of infertility brings all that 
Mother’s Day bile bubbling to the surface. 
We feel unworthy, that we don’t measure up, 
that we are being patronized. We continue to 
contend with all that baggage until we can 
hardly talk about motherhood except in 
guarded whispers. 

I understand a little of the frustration 
and hurt that childless women feel. My 
husband and I had difficulties conceiving 
both our children. My first child was born 
after we had been married about four years. 
After we had been married for a year and a 
half, people started to ask me why we had no 
children. I was astonished by their boldness 
and their prying. Why do even the most 
well-meaning think it’s their business? I 
started to devise answers along the lines of 
“My husband and I have yet to consummate 
our marriage” or “I really dislike kids, and 
please don’t ask me to babysit yours.” Are 
those replies any more offensive than the 
original question? 

And then there are those lessons that 
work to equate priesthood and motherhood. 
By teaching such concepts, we find yet 
another way to establish a class system in the 
kingdom. No wonder we don’t want to talk 
about infertility. 


This issue of Exponent IT looks at 
fertility and infertility in some very interest- 
ing ways. We have the views of a mother-to- 
be (now a mother-in-fact, since the arrival of 
Emma Cahoon), experiences with a difficult 
pregnancy and pre-mature birth, a miracle 
conception, ambivalence over being a stay- 
at-home mom, and some gritty problems that 
deal with infertility and adoption. I wish for 
the voice of the woman who has no children 
and is at peace and the voice of the woman 
who is in pain and still struggling. I know 
you are there, and we are listening. I hope 
this issue of Exponent will open some dia- 
logue and offer a chance to get beyond the 
feelings that there is only one way to gain the 
experiences of this life. 

Special thanks to Heather Cannon 
who has moved to Philadelphia and will no 
longer be able to help with putting this once- 
a-year issue together. And welcome to 
Stephanie Southwick-Cahoon who has 
stepped up and agreed to fill the void. * 


P.S. I don’t know if working on this issue 
had anything to do with it, but two of our 
contributors are now pregnant. To future 
contributors to Exponent II: Be Careful! 
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Thoughts on 
Impaired Fertility 


Suzanne Stott 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


r i J he issue of infertility was never a big 
deal in our marriage because we had 
planned to adopt children even before 

we learned that my husband was sterile. So 

recently I was surprised by feeling sad 

because I am going through menopause. I 

was overcome by a sense of loss as I realized 

(although I hadn’t really thought about it in 

twenty years) that I really never would give 

birth to a child in this life. 

Feeling sad about infertility jarred 
me. I have spoken at numerous RESOLVE 
(a support group for people dealing with 
infertility) functions on infertility and adop- 
tion, but I had never been able to fully iden- 
tify with the painful and awful feelings of so 
many of the couples at those meetings. 

We had been married three years 
when we learned that my husband was 
sterile. I remember sitting in our car in the 
parking lot of the doctor’s office talking 
about the situation. I don’t recall any sense 
of overwhelming loss or grief. In fact, we 
felt relieved. A door had closed, but another 
had opened—we would build our family 
through adoption as we had originally 
planned. 

I’m not saying that there weren’t hard 
moments during the time that we had been 
trying to get pregnant. We struggled with 
feelings of being defective and of having too 
little faith. (“Maybe the family should fast 
and then pray together so that you can get 
pregnant and won’t have to adopt. At least 
your first child can be born under the cov- 
enant,” my sister-in-law suggested. “Have 
you considered a blessing from a General 
Authority?” a friend asked.) But for us, 
having our own biological children was more 
an issue of doing what was expected of us 
rather than what we really wanted to do. 

Nine years into marriage, we were 
finally able to adopt our first child; we added 
nine more in the next eleven years, along 
with numerous foster children. Besides 
being an adoptive parent, I have answered an 
adoption hotline in my home off and on for 
thirteen years, conducted numerous work- 
shops and seminars on adoption issues, and 
published a newsletter for adoptive families. 
I have been a volunteer case worker with 
three agencies, worked with countless 
birthparents, and had many birthmothers live 
with me during their pregnancies. Currently, 
I am my state’s adoption representative, and I 
direct my own adoption agency, which 
focuses on children with special needs— 
handicapped, retarded, sibling groups, older, 
and minorities—where I am also an adoption 
counselor. 


Off and on for the past eleven years, I 
have helped teach adoption preparation 
classes for five different state agencies. 
During those years, I have worked with 
numerous couples who have experienced 
impaired fertility, and I have encouraged 
many of them to adopt children. In the 
training courses that I teach, we spend one 
complete session discussing infertility be- 
cause I feel that it should be talked about— 
faced, if you will-before a child is placed in a 
home. I have observed that unresolved 
feelings about infertility can actually hinder 
emotional attachment to an adopted child 
because coping with infertility can be such a 
negative experience that one’s self-esteem 
suffers. 

The following are some of the ways 
that unresolved feelings about infertility can 
negatively affect adoptive parents: 


1) Fantasizing about a biological child. 
Many times adopted kids don’t “measure 
up,” and parents wonder what it would have 
been like if they had had children of their 
“own.” Even if the child is “perfectly 
matched” to the adoptive parents, there are 
times when the behaviors and attitudes of the 
child seem very much out of their comfort 
zone. (Obviously this can happen with 
biological children, too, but in adoption, 
these feelings are magnified.) “My bio kid 
would have made the honor roll . . . could 
have harmonized on key . . . would never 
have been this self-destructive . . . would not 
have become pregnant as an unmarried 
teenager.” In moments of great frustration, I 
have wondered, “What would it have been 
like if they had my genes? Wouldn’t he be 
more obedient? Wouldn’t she want to go to 
church . . . finish her homework . . . complete 
her chores?” 


t 2) Believing that you were not meant to 
be parents. These parents believe that 
Heavenly Father must have other plans for 
them. If they adopt a child anyway, they 
often have trouble parenting because they are 
so tenuous about their roles as real parents 
parenting real children. When things go 
awry during the adoption process or even 
after the child is placed in the home, they 
think that maybe they tampered with fate in 
making the decision to adopt. 


3] Feeling defective. These parents do 
not trust in their capacity to be good parents. 
“Tf this were a child from my own genetic 
heritage, I could trust my instincts.” 


Comparing themselves to parents of 
biological children. While parenting chil- 
dren is, at best, difficult, parenting adoptive 
children dramatically affects family dynam- 
ics because adopted children enter the family 
with a unique set of circumstances, and the 
issues raised by adoption are often never 
fully put to rest. All children entering an 
adoptive family bring with them their genes, 


their birth experience, and their ties to another 
family. Many have been abused and ne- 
glected before placement. There are dramatic 
differences between adopting a baby and 
adopting a teenager. I have done both, and 
although I was very aware of adoption issues, 
I found myself continually comparing myself 
with parents whose teenagers functioned 
higher than mine—were better students, more 
socially appropriate, and so forth. 

What shocked me the most was that 
even though my teenaged son had been in the 
foster care system for over eight years, I 
found myself thinking, in really tough mo- 
ments, that I probably wasn’t doing as well as 
his biological parents would have done, even 
thought he was taken from them because of 
their neglect! 

Adoptive parents need to have realistic 
expectations about parenting. No parent 
knows all there is to know about children and 
their care. 


Believing, because they are often so 
battered after going through infertility testing, 
that they no longer are capable people. 
Treatment for infertility can be so protracted, 
expensive, and emotionally draining that the 
process can block one’s ability to be a good 
parent. I have a friend who adopted a baby 
after ten frustrating years of impaired fertility 
treatment and hassling with adoption agen- 
cies. She felt that she had waited so long to 
become a parent and had so often promised 
Heavenly Father that she would be the best 
mother that she could be that she was stunned 
the first time she became angry with her baby. 
Wanting to “kill” her child certainly did not 
fit with the ideas that she had had before she 
became a parent! 


We have to expect to be ill at ease in 
many parental situations, and we have to 
accept that we will make mega mistakes. But, 
that doesn’t mean that we shouldn’t be par- 
ents—even though we may feel that we paid 
dearly for the right. 

I am thrilled to be a parent. I can’t 
imagine loving my children more. But I am 
made aware daily of the “loss” involved in 
this type of parenting, which when coupled 
with impaired fertility and adoption is particu- 
larly pronounced. Not only must adopting 
adults deal with the “loss” of the biological 
child they were not able to have, but the 
adopted child must also deal with the loss of 
the birth family and, in many instances, 
siblings or other significant foster family 
members. Birthparents and their families 
must deal with the loss of the child who is 
adopted. All individuals involved in the 
process must deal with the loss of control over 
their lives because of their involvement with 
fertility doctors, adoption agencies, and the 
legal system. Painful as these losses are, 
however, sharing them allows marriage 
partners, parents, and children to touch each 
other at a very meaningful level. * 
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A Mother in the Making 


otherhood has always been part of 
M the way I’ve pictured myself, 
although during the past ten years 

I would have admitted that fact to few 
people. If asked, I might have said some- 
thing like, “Sure, I want kids-some day. I 
want to have it all.” Instead, I emphasized my 
dreams of a career and graduate school, both 
of which were also vital parts of my self- 
concept. My intent was to condition people 
to expect the unexpected: that a woman 
might actually have a significant career 
outside the home and, more importantly, that 
I might never be married or have children— 
two deep fears that I secretly brooded over. 

As one of the few feminists I knew at 
the University of Utah, I felt responsible for 
challenging the pervasive assumption that 
after college women were to marry and have 
children. My efforts were so successful that 
when I announced my engagement, my 
grandfather thought I was joking. More than 
one friend said, “Wow, this is a surprise, 
coming from you.” 

I was twenty-six when Steve and I 
became engaged, an age associated with 


Stephanie Southwick-Cahoon 
Evanston, Illinois 


youth and opportunity in Boston where I had 
been working for four years. Many of my 
friends were comfortably single at thirty. In 
their company, I felt sheepish about my 
engagement ring and defensive about my 
decision to sacrifice so much “freedom.” 

Before our engagement, twenty-six 
had made me feel like a dried prune when- 
ever I returned to Utah. Relatives and friends 
of my parents would politely ask me, “Now, 
how old are you again?” They would rum- 
mage through their mental databases, trying 
to think of someone who just might rescue 
me from the spinsterhood on my relationship 
horizon. “Twenty-six is a good age,” they 
would say reassuringly, without ever specify- 
ing just what it was good for. 

Twenty-six is the age I always 
thought I would be when (and if) I got mar- 
ried. I’ve never had a number in mind for 
when I would have a baby. I guess it seemed 
dangerous to assume that such a dream 
would be a reality. I now know the number 
is twenty-eight. “We’re having a baby!” my 
journal reads on August 10, 1992. The 
exclamation mark represents my amazement. 


It’s one thing to hope, intend, and plan; it's 
quite another to actually have a positive 
pregnancy test. 

My emotions ran in sequence: re- 
lieved, overwhelmed, angry. The first two I 
expected; the third caught me by surprise. I 
was angry because getting pregnant had been 
so easy. I’ve spent my life expecting to earn 
the things that matter most; becoming a 
parent was no exception. My mother’s 
doctor told her she would never have chil- 
dren. I grew up knowing that my two broth- 
ers and I each represented a miracle. In 
addition, I fully expected to inherit her 
infertility and endure similar trials. The news 
of our pregnancy seemed something less than 
miraculous. So I spent several weeks full of 
guilt over our good fortune, waiting for the 
luck to change. 

“Why shouldn’t it change,” I would 
ask myself. I knew couples who had spent 
three years trying to have a child, a woman 
who had one and could never have another, 
and a good friend who had just had a miscar- 
riage. And here I was, no better prepared to 
be a parent than any of them. Why do we 





Who’s In Control? 


The Ups and Downs of Fertility 


was raised by incredible parents who 
I taught me that I was talented, intelligent, 

beautiful, and loved by the Lord. This 
teaching was constantly reinforced by a 
loving, supportive group of ward members. 
We lived in the same ward my whole life, 
surrounded by friends my age and adults who 
enjoyed our growing up years as much as we 
did. My girlfriends and I were very active— 
speaking at conferences, regional meetings 
and firesides. Even as I began a visible and 
promising career, I was encouraged and 
supported in both my home and my Church 
lives. I expected, from the teachings of these 
lovely people, that I would marry a returned 
missionary, have a temple marriage, and then 
lead a blissful life full of husband and chil- 
dren. 

Well, I had to convert my husband 

(once I found him), but other than that, life 
proceeded as planned. I remember asking 
my mother, as a teenager, what would hap- 


Alyson Beytien 
Homewood, Illinois 


pen if I couldn’t have children. She told me 
not to even think such a thing, and I didn’t. 

We had been married four months 
when we decided to start our family. I have a 
history of menstrual difficulties; I started my 
period at the “old” age of seventeen, and it 
has been a struggle ever since. At the age of 
twenty, I started taking the pill to help regu- 
late my cycle. It was only then that I discov- 
ered that having your period didn’t require 
fainting, nausea, and pain. But I didn’t get 
pregnant. 

Because my older brother is an ob/ 
gyn, my husband and I got a jump-start on all 
the things the fertility doctors have you do. 
We had been tracking basal body temperature 
for six months when it became obvious that I 
never ovulate. Our first trip to the fertility 
specialist confirmed that fact, and we began 
the first round of Clomid, an ovulation drug. 
After another five months on the drugs 
without a pregnancy, my doctor increased the 


dosage. At this same visit, he recommended 
that Craig do a sperm test, “just for the 
records.” Three days later, we found out that 
his sperm count was zero. Our doctor kindly 
told us that they couldn’t even count a per- 
centage; the chances of my getting pregnant 
were simply nonexistent. 

This added information required a 
whole new set of doctors, new tests, new— 
umm-let’s just say, pokings and proddings. 
They never tell you in Laurel class that you 
will one day have to open your whole sex life 
to total strangers, on command, and be asked 
to recount every detail, keep a chart of when, 
how, and how long, and submit to innumer- 
able exams in physical places that weren't 
ever mentioned. Craig has a history of two 
infant hernias and a testicular problem that 
was operated on when he was in high school. 
Unfortunately, our urologist informed us that 
in his opinion, the surgery couldn’t have been 
done correctly and would have to be done 
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deserve to be happy? I pondered this arbi- 
trariness and the nature of God without ever 
arriving at a satisfactory explanation. My 
analysis simply strengthened my belief that 
God’s main role in our lives is to be a com- 
panion and source of comfort. I know He 
shares the pain these women feel. 

Somewhere in the middle of eight 
weeks of morning sickness (what a misno- 
mer!), I lost my feeling of unworthiness. In 
its stead came nausea and fatigue. My mother 
assured me that the illness would pass and 
that I would soon forget; I assured her that I 
have a long memory. At the worst times, I 
would lie in bed and cry while Steve begged 
me to eat and offered to go to any grocery 
store or restaurant I could name. “Please 
don’t talk about food,” I would say. During 
the good times, I would thumb through my 
pregnancy calendar, trying to visualize the 
growth of fingernails and eye lashes. On rare 
trips outside, I took great comfort in the sight 
of other human beings. “Everyone of these 
people has a mother who survived morning 
sickness,” I reasoned. 

My mother was partially correct: the 
illness did pass. Mental and emotional 
concerns now outweigh the physical (except 
when I survey the dwindling selection in my 
closet). Our bedside table is stacked with 
books on pregnancy and child development, 
evidence of my belief that every event in life 
has a guide book. If I just read enough, I’ll 
be prepared is the way my logic works. (My 


friends with children smile when I say things 
like that.) I was relieved to read that it's 
normal for pregnant women to worry about 
every possible negative outcome; I like being 
in good company. 

What I feel now varies daily. At 
times, I feel like I’m selling out. I received a 
master’s degree in English in June, fully 
intending to teach high school or rejoin the 
editorial and design world. No job has fallen 
in my lap, but I haven’t spent more than 
thirty minutes looking for one. Nevertheless, 
I meant what I said in college. I do want to 
have it all. Now, “all” means balance— 
including being part of the workforce. Will I 
go crazy without regular adult conversation? 
Will I feel important if my list of accomplish- 
ments is “changed ten diapers” instead of 
“finished feature story”? Perhaps more 
importantly, will I be a good example for my 
children? I want them, especially my daugh- 
ters, to grow up believing that they can be 
anything, and I feel responsible to be a role 
model who proves that idea true. I want to 
be part of a new generation that redefines 
roles for men and women in a more equitable 
way, So that both genders share rather than 
divide the rewards and responsibilities of life 
in and out of the home. It was important to 
me to marry a man who cooked, cleaned, and 
did laundry—and didn’t care whether I did. 
Now, I fear that our marriage will slip into a 
traditional pattern that I’ve worked so hard to 
avoid. 


At other times, I feel lucky to have | 
the option to stay home and witness every 
mood and movement of this life inside me. I 
wonder about his or her personality; about 
how the genes of a 5’3" mother and 673" 
father will combine. My eyes? His teeth? | 
Whose laugh? I smile at the tapping against | 
my rib cage. I think about names: what | 
sounds strong enough, beautiful enough? I 
think about rocking this baby for hours in our 
living room, about explaining the world and 
God. On days like these, I feel spiritually 
full, deeply indebted to God for allowing us 
this favor of life. 

As the remaining weeks of pregnancy 
dwindle to single digits, I find myself swing- 
ing between impatience and panic. (“Will it 
ever end?” vs. “What will I do with a baby?’”’) 
I’m hard pressed to remember myself as the 
woman who wore the size 6 jeans that I ran 
across yesterday. Instead, I’m used to traips- 
ing around the apartment in my husband’s 
shorts (waist 36) and sweatshirts (XXL). 

I’ve grown accustomed to leading with my 
stomach, tying laces on the sides of my shoes 
because I can’t reach the middle, and rocking 
back and forth to raise myself out of chairs. 
I’m so used to being pregnant that at times 
the idea of a new unknown is frightening. I 
watch women with infants and listen repeat- 
edly to their labor stories in an effort to 
prepare for the next stages. 
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again. Much to my husband’s discomfort, 
the surgery was performed again. 

During this time, we lived in our first 
home in suburban Los Angeles. It was alsoa 
typical suburban California ward—everyone 
lived in the same style house, had approxi- 
mately the same income, drove vans, and had 
2.3 children. We had 150 active Primary 
children in our ward. We also had one 
couple without children—us! 

I never felt any different from the 
other ward members. Because of my up- 
bringing, I assumed that we were accepted 
and loved and understood by everyone at 
Church. We did not feel that it was neces- 
sary to inform everyone of our inability to 
have children. 

Many of our ward members knew that 
I had a demanding career and most assumed 
that we had made the choice not to have 
children. 

It became clear that our “choice” was 
an issue when I received my first calling—as 
the first counselor in a new Primary presi- 
dency. The Primary president came to visit 
me and said, “Alyson, I don’t know why the 
Lord has called you to this position. Because 
you don’t have children, you can’t relate to 
kids, and I’m sure you won’t know what to 

do with them, but we’ll just have to keep 


working with you and help you out.” She 
was very sincere and had no idea of the 
heartbreak she had just caused me. A few 
weeks later, one of the brethren pulled my 
husband aside at church, encouraged him to 
have a talk with me about my “priorities,” 
and recommended a few scriptures for us to 
read on the importance of families. 

But the crowning glory came, once 
again, from my Primary president. After a 
board meeting, she, my closest friend, and I 
were left in the room. The subject of chil- 
dren came up, and she looked at me with all 
the compassion she could muster and said, 
“Alyson, I know one day your heart will be 
right, and you will want to have children.” 
She kindly patted my arm and left. My 
girlfriend hit the roof. “How can you let her 
do that?!” she raged. I had been truly too 
stunned to answer. 

The president’s comment was just the 
latest in a long line from people who did not 
know us or our situation and who felt that 
there could be no other explanation for our 
not having children than a conscious decision 
on my part. I knew that these people truly 
felt that they were “helping” us. My Primary 
president, in particular, was a woman of great 
spirituality who loved her calling, the Lord 
and her own five children with all her heart. 


I have learned many things from the example 
that she set in fulfilling her duties as a Pri- 
mary leader. She was sincere in her desires 
for me-she just never stopped to think. 

A job change moved us to Chicago 
within a year. Being a native Southern 
Californian (read “beach bunny”), the 
thought of Illinois almost did me in. I was 
not only leaving my career, home, and 
family, I also had to find and initiate a whole 
new set of doctors. 

While we were in Chicago, my 
husband had two minor testicular biopsy 
surgeries. The decision was made for an- 
other surgery that would, in our urologist’s 
opinion, fix blocked tubes and solve all of 
our baby problems. The surgery took place 
in downtown Chicago and took four hours 
longer than anticipated. I was sick with 
worry in a strange hospital—alone—and it was 
snowing outside. The doctor finally came to 
the waiting room, took my hand in his, and 
very kindly told me that there was nothing 
they could do. There was so much damage to 
Craig’s tubes that they couldn’t be repaired. 
We would never be able to have our own 
children. 

I don’t think I can adequately de- 
scribe how that felt. Our physician had not 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Mother in the Making 


(Continued from page 5) 

I’ve grown comfortable with this little person 
inside and our rhythm. We seem to have 
important things in common, like excitement 
over Snickers bars and oatmeal cookie 
dough. Even though I can’t translate the 
messages, I appreciate the daily, sometimes 
hourly, communication of taps and kicks. I 
wonder if I will miss the oneness. 

I also love the closeness in our mar- 
riage. We share our dreams and curiosity 
about this child, realizing that together we 
have permanently changed the planet. “This 
is big,” I say to Steve occasionally, not 
referring to my stomach. “The world will be 
a different place in April.” And we smile. 

I’ve gained great reverence for the 
process of creation, for the wisdom in gradu- 
ally making a child and a mother. When I try 
to fathom the profoundness of this event, I 
hear the words: “Be still and know that I am 
God.” And I feel peace. 

Over the past months, my concept of 
miracles has evolved as well. I now under- 
stand them as events that allow us to see the 
hand of God in our lives. Every day I’m sure 
that this baby, too, isa miracle. * 





Who’s In Control? 
The Ups and Downs of 
Fertility 


(Continued from page 5) 
told Craig because he was still under anesthe- 
sia. When Craig was finally able to talk, we 
packed him in the car, and I began to drive us 
home. The pain of knowing that we would 
be unable to have children was seconded 
only by my pain of having to tell my husband 
the news. I don’t know how we made it 
home. We were both crying and trying to 
deal with this unexpected reality. Although 
we had already begun the paperwork for 
adoption, we both believed there would be 
some other solution. And now there wasn’t. 
We both had felt that we had moved 
to Chicago for some spiritual reason, and it 
was about this time that we found out what 
that reason was. The members of our new 
ward never asked us about having children. 
It was astounding to us how quickly we felt 
accepted and loved. Couples would, without 
being asked, tell us about their own adop- 
tions, fertility difficulties, foster care involve- 
ment, etc. It became so easy to discuss our 
own problems and feel as if we were under- 
stood, loved, and encouraged. And the Balm 
of Gilead was applied to our hearts. The 
contrast was so amazing that we joked about 
belonging to a different church. I don’t know 
why the judgment seat was so heavy upon us 
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Why? 


Into your family tree, 
A tropic pineapple 


Choose one at least 
Who looks like you. 
This one is not your son. 


In pride of family, 
She has forgotten 
To be prouder still; 
| Forgotten that her family, 
And mine, 

Is large, 

And ancient, 

And of royal lineage. 





She is right 
That he is not my son. 
He is my brother. 


in California. But to find a loving, under- 
standing, and unassuming environment lifted 
our burden and made it lighter. 

We began the adoption process and 
found another maze of tests, forms, and red 
tape, but we finally got our names “on the 
list.” Six months later, I was “late” again. 
We were driving home from church when I 
offhandedly mentioned the fact to my hus- 
band. His face brightened up, and he said, 
“Maybe you're pregnant!” I about hit the 
roof. I was so tired of being set up for 
disappointment. He knew that we couldn’t 
have children. He asked me where my faith 
was. I told him that I knew the Lord wanted 
me to have children; I just wouldn’t birth 
them. Our argument continued, with both of 
us pushing at each other to believe in some- 
thing we couldn’t understand. 

Four weeks later, I found out that I 
was expecting. Our doctors couldn’t believe 
it, and neither could we. On February 27, 
1991, we became the proud parents of Spen- 
cer Beytien—a miracle for which we will be 
eternally grateful. We were tested again after 
his birth and were given the same answer. 
No sperm count; no chance of pregnancy; 
take your miracle and run. Six weeks later, I 
was pregnant again. On May 12, 1992, 


fit = 


The white-haired matriarch demanded. 
Why graft this brown-skinned child 


Upon a bough of temperate pears? 







Joshua came into our lives. And we truly 
don’t know what lies ahead. 

I hesitated writing about our miracles. 
When I thought I would be unable to have 
children, everyone had a story to tell us of 
someone he or she knew who couldn’t have 
children and did, who adopted and then 
finally got pregnant, blah blah blah—as if the 
fertility difficulty is really in your head and if 
you would “just calm down” everything 
would be all right. Now I am one of those 
stories that I hate so much. I was very 
comfortable with the thought of adoption, so 
I am still unsure why my life took this turn. 
To that point, my life had gone so well that I 
figured infertility was my challenge from the 
Lord. Now I am unsure just why we went 
through all of the pain. I do know that I will 
never forget the personal pain of infertility, 
nor the judgment placed upon me by un- 
knowing people, nor the love and support I 
was given in the end. Not only have I been 
blessed by my boys, but also by the friends 
and loved ones who made up for those who 
called me a sinner for sins that I didn’t 
commit. * 
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I: ANORANGE AFGHAN 
IN ITS SEASON 


The family that I was 
born into has a maternal legacy— 
prodigious creativity by skillful, 
needlework artisans. My little 
grandmother with the ever- 
smiling face was an extraordi- 
nary quilter. As the ladies of her 
quilting circle grew older, they 
met once a week to talk and 
laugh and deftly weave their tiny 
stitches into glorious works of 
art. Grandma’s gift to each of her 
twelve grandchildren was a 
completely hand-stitched, full- 
sized bed quilt-fancy applique 
for the girls, more masculine 
patchwork for the boys. 

In a small town on long 
evenings in front of the TV, my 
mother, even before her chestnut 
brown hair turned to radiant 
white, needed a way to keep her 
energetic hands busy. Her 
passion was for knitting needles, 





















crochet hooks, and yarn. She 
became a regular at Irma’s Yarn Shop where 
she thrilled to see the various textures of 
worsteds, mohairs, and rug yarns. After she 
had turned our house into a breathtaking 
textile gallery by crocheting an afghan or two 
for every bed and couch, she focused her 
attention on me. 

I was the oldest child, then twenty- 
something, finished with college and gradu- 
ate school. All of my closest friends had 
already married; most were already mothers. 
I had chosen a “road less traveled,” at least 
for the town and the time where I grew up, 
setting my heart on an education, lots of 
travel to exotic places, and a career. But 
having experienced these things, I welcomed 
the prospect of marriage and children. 

Once in early spring, my mother— 
aware of my desires, with her own heart 
hungry for grandchildren—announced plans to 
make me a baby afghan. I dismissed the 
notion as ridiculous, at first, because in spite 
of my domestic dreams, I had just made an 
important career move, was committed to my 
work, and didn’t seem to be meeting any 
ready-to-settle-down men. 

But Mom’s mind was made up. She 
kept after me until we made a trip to Irma’s 
shop. Mom lovingly caressed the soft, fluffy 
pastel yarns meant for little newborns and 
urged me to choose from among the hues: 
mint green, baby-duck yellow, cloud-gentle 
pink or blue. I decided, as I always had, on a 
less conventional choice. I walked past the 





baby yarns and picked a bright orange-hot- 
pink combination, an almost psychedelic 
shade. 


Much to my annoyance, Mom 
whipped the afghan up in no time. It lay ina 
cedar chest for almost two decades. As the 
years passed and relationships that could 
have brought children into my life didn’t 
work out, I began to resent that afghan. In 
the first decade of its existence, whenever we 
had an occasion to open my cedar chest (a 
high school graduation present), we were 
greeted with a blaze of orange and pink, a 
poignant reminder of yet unfulfilled dreams. 

“Tl never use that thing,” I once said 
bitterly, fighting back the tears. “Why did 
you make it?” My much younger brother and 
sister had long since moved my mother into 
the category of grandmother, but my plans 
hadn’t met with a lot of success. I had 
doubts about that afghan. Mom, however, 
never lost faith that it would eventually come 
to the purpose for which it was created. 

In the second decade of the afghan’s 
life, I avoided mentioning it or looking at it. 
I got busy and happy with my life and almost 
forgot about it. 

When marriage finally came and I 
found myself pregnant for the first time in 
my late thirties, the spring of my life was 
gone. I had moved, almost imperceptibly, 
somewhere into summer or autumn. But I 
found it the best possible season for me to 
come to motherhood. 


When I first held my 
infant son—and later my 
daughter, born even later in 
the season-I had to pinch 
myself to believe that my 
mothering dreams had come 
true. Often as I fussed over 
my babies—feeling consider- 
able contentment in my new- 
found domesticity—I rejoiced 
that the tapestry of my life 
had been already richly 
woven. The heady moments 
and adventures of that tapes- 
try were a nice counterpoint 
to the inevitably mundane, 
trying, and self-sacrificing 
moments that exist for every 
parent. 

From now until the 
last season of my life, I shall 
cherish that moment in the 
recovery room when my 
husband said, “Shall I go call 
your mother to tell her that 
she is a grandma again?” 

“Yes. Tell her, it’s 
time. Please, tell her it's time 
to send the orange afghan.” 





II: MICHAEL’S STORY 


Being pregnant for the first time at 
age thirty-seven was hell. My mother’s 
pregnancies had been so traumatic and 
accompanied by such intense nausea that I 
can remember her walking around with a 
Dixie cup so that she would not have to make 
endless trips to the bathroom. Unfortunately, 
I followed in her footsteps. By the fourth 
month of the pregnancy, I had deteriorating 
fibroid tumors that caused so much pain that 
I could not walk—I was literally doubled over. 
I lost fifteen pounds and had to be hospital- 
ized for a week for acute dehydration and 
aggravated nausea. I had amniocentesis, and 
my doctor found that the amniotic fluid was 
extremely low—a cause for great alarm. On 
the way home from the procedure, I dis- 
charged over a pint of watery fluid and had to 
tush back to the emergency room to see if my 
water bag had broken. 

By the sixth month, the pregnancy 
had settled down. One day, I left my office 
in mid-afternoon to go to the hospital for a 
routine ultrasound. I left my secretary typing 
the first draft of a marketing plan and told her 
I’d be back in about an hour and a half. 

After the ultrasound, I noticed I was 
spotting. I called my doctor who had me 
come to his office immediately. A quick 


(Continued on page 8) 
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exam revealed that I was leaking amniotic 
fluid this time, and he ordered me right back 
to the hospital. 

Once there, I was rushed into labor 
and delivery where I was hooked up to a fetal 
monitor and an IV, which dispensed drugs to 
stop the contractions that I could not feel but 
that were coming three minutes apart. When 
the senior medical resident came to take my 
history, she said, “You are going to have this 
baby tonight.” I was thirty-one weeks preg- 
nant. 

My husband, Rick, arrived, and we 
listened with shock and disbelief to the 
prognosis for this early delivery. Rick stayed 
for most of the evening, but my contractions 
stopped, so he went home. I spent seven 
more days in the hospital without another 
contraction. 

My doctor came to discharge me. It 
was Memorial Day, 1987. I went home and 
went straight to bed. A week lying around 
the hospital can be exhausting! The next 
morning, while I was in the shower, severe 
cramps set in and within an hour I was in 
hard labor. 

Our little Michael arrived at 4:17 
P.M. on May 26. His due date was August 5. 
A senior resident from the Newborn Inten- 
sive Care Unit (NICU) scooped him from the 
foot of the delivery table and ran down the 
hall with him. Six hours later, we were 
allowed to go in the NICU to get our first 
glimpse of our son. Outside the door, we had 
to do a complete surgical scrub and don 
sterile surgical gowns—a procedure that we 
would repeat hundreds of times in the weeks 
ahead. 


WE LISTENED WITH 
SHOCK AND DISBE- 


LIEF TO THE PROGNO- 
SIS FOR THIS EARLY 
DELIVERY. 


Michael was stretched out on his back 
on a flat cart—he was too critical for an 
incubator; the cart allowed quick and easy 
access to emergency procedures. Around the 
cart was a massive bank of lights to maintain 
his body temperature and a vast array of 
monitors, machines blinking, beeping, and 
seemingly connecting our very sick little boy 
to life. There were wires and tubes attached 
to almost every spot on his body. Michael’s 
lungs were so immature that he had no ability 
to breathe on his own. A ventilator was 
pushing 100 percent pure oxygen at the 





highest level of pressure possible into his 
lungs to breathe for him. He weighed four 
pounds, was seventeen inches long, and was 
a perfectly formed, beautiful, little boy. His 
comparatively large size would help him 
fight for his life. 

I wept. The nurse said, “Go ahead 
and hold his hand. He needs you to touch 
him.” He didn’t even seem real at that 
moment, more like a medical experiment. 

The first full day, I spent several 
hours with him, talking to him and holding 
his tiny hand. I was already overwhelmed 
with love for this beautiful, precious, criti- 
cally sick baby. 

Michael had his own nurse. I met the 
morning nurse, and then the shift changed 
and the evening nurse, who had been there 
the night before, came in. Rick and I were 
there together on that second night when she 
told us, “If you want to get this baby baptized 
in case he doesn’t survive, you’d better call 
your clergy quickly.” 

On the third day, Dr. Chisholm, 
Michael’s neonatalogist, came to give me the 
beginning of the day report. He didn’t mince 
words. “We almost lost your baby last 
night,” he said. I felt like someone had taken 
the life out of me. An emergency team had 
been assembled in the middle of the night to 
resuscitate our 48-hours-old son whose heart 
and lungs were failing. I listened with a 
contained hysteria as he described the night’s 
events. After he left, I called Rick and 
completely fell apart. 

Michael still holds the record for one 
of the highest levels of ventilator-assisted 
oxygen ever administered in that NICU. We 
learned that babies who have to have that 
much oxygen to breathe are at risk for blind- 
ness, hearing loss, or brain hemorrhaging, 
which may result in physical and mental 
handicaps. Michael, through the grace of 
God, escaped all those high-stakes side 
effects. 

We made twice-daily trips to the 
NICU just to watch our sick baby or to stroke 
his little head. Rick, who loves baseball, 
would often sit next to Michael’s incubator, 
hold his baby’s hand, and through a window, 
watch a Cubs game on a ceiling-mounted 
television in the family lounge outside the 
NICU. “We’re watching our first Cubs 
games together, son,” I would hear him 
whisper to Michael. 

We held Michael in our arms for the 
first time in mid-June, and even then he was 
so critical that he could not be held again for 
another month. He came home from the 
hospital on September 4 after 107 days in the 
NICU. It was the day of greatest rejoicing I 
have ever known. His nursery was decorated 
in pastel dinosaurs and a host of medical 


equipment necessary to sustain his life the 
first year. 

What created such a miracle of a little 
boy? A combination of faith, prayers, and 
medical technology. Rick is Catholic, so 
there were many candles, mass cards, and St. 
Christopher medals exercised on Michael’s 
behalf. My Mormon support system kept 
prayer rolls in temples and knees busy, too. 
As to medical technology, there are already 
better ways of helping babies with respiratory 
distress survive than using a ventilator, but if 
Michael had been born even a decade before 
he was, the technology that saved him would 
not have been in place. 


WHAT CREATED 
SUCH A MIRACLE 
OF A LITTLE BOY? 
A COMBINATION OF 


FAITH, PRAYERS, 
AND MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY. 





Michael is now a healthy, happy six- 
year-old enrolled in kindergarten. He has 
had three surgeries and over four years of 
occupational and physical therapy to heip 
overcome neurological difficulties and 
significant gaps in motor skill development. 
However, he is very gifted in verbal and 
cognitive skills and presently to an untrained 
or casual observer, he seems a perfectly 
“normal” child. If you didn’t know, you 
would never guess that he had a dramatic 
medical history. 

And he has been joined by a little 
sister, Kellie, who was also born early—at 
thirty-five weeks. Premature infant girls are 
generally stronger. Kellie spent her first two 
weeks in the hospital, but she was breathing 
on her own from her first minutes of life and 
had no other complications. 

The road to beginning Michael’s life 
hasn’t been an easy one. But we wouldn’t 
trade one minute of the joy that he has 
brought to our life for an easier course. * 
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ver the years, I’ve come to value 
QO the early hours on Thanksgiving 
morning when, with the sun barely 
up, I play out a uniquely American ritual 
performed by millions of women before me. 
I reach high into the pantry for the 
over-sized stainless steel bow] reserved for 
this special occasion. Into the bowl tumble 
sage-seasoned bread crumbs and my 
family’s combination of butter, chicken 
broth, pecans, apples, and crisp chopped 
vegetables. Then it’s stuff, truss, and into 
the oven. After twenty-six years, I’ve 
achieved the worry-free confidence that 
comes with experience. My mind is free to 
happily consider other such occasions as 
this. 
I think of the first Thanksgiving 
turkey I ever cooked. I was in my early 


| twenties, living in Boston with my husband, 


a first-year law student at Harvard. Our 
family lived in far-off California, and so we 
combined with other orphaned student 
married couples to celebrate Thanksgiving, 
New England Style. 

The women’s movement hadn’t 
touched the sensibilities of any of us yet, so 
cooking duties were parceled out among the 
wives while the guys bonded macho-style in 
sync with that year’s televised football 
games. 

Preparing the turkey fell to me. 
Let’s put it this way—I was no Martha 
Stewart. Facing that big bird for this first 
time nearly gave me the hives. However, if 
memory serves me well, I think that it 
turned out fairly well in the end—golden 


_ skinned, the stuffing not too bad. (My 


husband can’t verify this because it was so 
long ago, he says, but I’d bet a ton of money 
that he can recall the score of the big game 


_ between Harvard and Yale that day!) 


Actually, as I prepare my twenty- 
sixth Thanksgiving turkey, I realize that 
little has changed. The rhythms of the task 


_ Temain pretty much the same, except that 


now I “process” rather than “chop” most of 
my stuffing ingredients, thanks to modern- 
day culinary innovations. 

As I consider the Cuisinart, micro- 
wave, refrigerator, and even the luxury of 
supermarkets at my disposal, I ponder how 
different Thanksgiving preparations must 
have been for our Pilgrim foremothers. 


| Foremother-is that a word in the dictionary? 


We speak of forefathers after all. 
I feel a special kinship with these 
hardy ladies who started it all. There were 





Dawn Thurston 
Villa Park, California 


only six of them, four women and two teen- 
age girls. Nineteen women had been buried 
in the frozen earth that first winter in Ply- 
mouth colony. 

How it must have taxed the strength 
of those six women to do the cooking for the 
fifty settlers and their ninety guests who 
gathered to feast and make merry on that 
historic occasion. Imagine plucking feathers 
and skinning hide from fresh-slaughtered 
animals or cooking with open fires, crude 
tools, sparse provisions. The mind spins and 
dulls over because there’s no meaningful way 
of relating to it all. 

Could that first Thanksgiving have 
happened without these women? Probably 
not. For that matter, could Thanksgiving 
exist as we know it today without the caring 
and sharing and carrying on of tradition by 
countless women since that Plymouth gather- 
ing? Again, probably not. 

It was a woman, after all, magazine 
editor Sara Josepha Hales, who prodded 
Abraham Lincoln into an 1863 proclamation 
declaring Thanksgiving a national holiday. 

I have only to consider the variety of 
dishes my family has come to expect on our 
Thanksgiving table to recognize the commin- 
gling of traditions and culinary magic of 
mothers, grandmothers, and aunts on both 


Thoughts of Thanksgiving 
While Stuffing my Twenty-sixth Turkey 


sides of my family. My mother-in-law 
taught me how to make orange rolls as her 
mother made them, now a Thanksgiving 
staple in our home. The ingredients in my 
turkey stuffing, even its very consistency, 
come from my mother’s kitchen. The 
blending of the two family traditions com- 
pels me to bake two kinds of pumpkin pie, 
chiffon and custard—or “air pie” and “‘solid 
state,” terms my brother-in-law adopted as 
appropmiate labels. 

The gathering of loved ones, the 
traditional family dishes, the females fuss- 
ing over this and that-they all create 
Thanksgiving as we know it, and love it. 

Yet, despite all these treasured 
traditions, I’ve come to see that it was the 
Pilgrims who really knew how to do 
Thanksgiving. Through all the deprivation 
and suffering, they got it right the first time. | 

For them, Thanksgiving was more 
than a meal; it was an attitude. An attitude 
of gratitude for food and survival, for a 
chance at a new life. For the simple bless- 
ings of everyday life, and God’s hand in it 
all—a sure-fire recipe for happiness, even in 
today’s world. What a tradition to pass 
down. 

After twenty-six Thanksgiving 
turkeys, I’m still learning. * 
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A Personal Report-1976 r 


count myself fortunate to have lived 
I during three-fourths of the twentieth 

century. Life has been varied. I have 
known both the simple, semi-pioneer life of 
the land and the complex, industrialized life 
of a consumer civilization. I have had to 
adjust to both worlds. 

Mother was twenty-eight when I was 
born in 1901. She had supported Father 
through a mission to the southern states. He 
had come home broken in health and uncer- 
tain of his future. Her letters of this time 
remain. They are epistles rich in confidence 
and love. She had taught school, established 
a home, suffered several miscarriages, bol- 
stered Father’s spirits, and had at last pro- 
duced a child within a framework of almost 
continual thanksgiving. Although I was a 
puny specimen, I was cause for rejoicing. 

Her childbearing, once begun, contin- 
ued until she was forty-five. There was 
never a baby bottle in our house because she 
breast-fed all nine of us. Father’s lack of 
professional training made our livelihood 
uncertain. There were good times and bad. I 
like to remember that the good times pro- 
vided Mother with a few of the comforts and 
even some domestic help during the earlier 
years of our childhood. 

I was seven years old when we 
moved to Provo. I went to second grade at 
the old Parker School. That winter we all 
had whooping cough, including Father. At 
third grade, I transferred to the Brigham 
Young University Training School, continu- 
ing at this institution until I finished college 
in 1924. Our living within four blocks of the 
school gave us children educational advan- 
tages that had been denied our parents. 

During sixth grade, I contracted 
scarlet fever. We were all quarantined. I 
was isolated in the parlor behind closed, 
sliding doors draped with creosoted sheets. 
My meals were placed on a window ledge. 
Dressed in a formaldehyde-drenched duster 
and cap, Mother came in only when urgently 
needed. No one else took the disease. 

When I complained of aches and 
stiffness, roller skates were tossed into me, 
and, “for growing pains,” I was required to 
skate about the room. The trouble was 
finally diagnosed as rheumatic fever, and I 
spent the next six months in bed. A heart 
murmur was one of the aftermaths. 

I did not join my class again until 
ninth grade. A tutor, Martin Mortensen, 
spent a few hours a week with a small group 
in what would now be termed ultra-progres- 
sive education. I learned many curious 
things, but little in the junior high curricu- 
lum. I seem to have skipped algebra and 
other mathematics courses, a loss that has 
handicapped me ever since. 


Helen Candland Stark 
Provo, Utah 


During my junior year in high school, 
Mother came close to having a breakdown. 
She went away for a rest, and I tried to take 
over the care of Ruth, the eighth child, who 
was then a baby. It was thought that Mother 
might be getting an infection from her teeth. 
I remember the traumatic experience of 
seeing her stretched out on the dining room 
table, put under anesthetic, and then having 
all of her teeth pulled out. 

By this time, we had purchased a 
ranch east of Mt. Pleasant. This move was to 
provide the answer to all of our financial 
problems, with labor provided by the five 
sons and sheep the cash crop. A summer 
migration to the ranch was to be the pattern 
for many years; the boys often had to leave 
school early and return late. The spring that I 
was graduated from high school, the family 
had already gone, and I left alone to give the 
valedictory address. 

Unexpected disasters beset our farm. 
After trying to destroy a wasp nest, a careless 
farmhand left a still smoldering torch in the 
barn. A herd of pregnant ewes were burned 
to death. In 1918, when my mother was 
expecting her ninth child, a flash flood swept 
out of the canyon, destroying our house, 
orchard, and barns. We moved to an aban- - 
doned cabin and managed, somehow, to 
outwit the rats and the general disintegration 
and to establish a home. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the 
miracles of our lives. The genius of my 
mother in coping, in her condition, with a 
situation that would have overwhelmed most 
women, endeared her to us even more. We 
had wonderful times in that white-washed 
cabin. We entertained my friends there. We 
simply bedded them down on a haystack and 
amused them with groundhog shooting and 
horseback riding into the canyons. 

We canned and dried quantities of 
food. We did all of our yearly sewing, 
mostly out of old clothes given to us by 
relatives. A huge trunk filled slowly with 
outfits not to be worn until the magic time 
when we returned to school in Provo. We 
cooked on a coal and wood range, made soap 
out of mutton tallow, cooled cream in the 
ditch, settled muddy water with split prickly 
pears. We used a hundred ingenuities instead 
of money. 

Meal times were gay times. We 
turned to each other for companionship and 
fun. Isolated as we were, we still knew a rich 
fellowship. Mother would come back from 
little horseback trips with Father to visit the 
sheep, her arms filled with wildflowers and 
her eyes shining. 

My college years were happy. I had a 
circle of close friends who have remained 
dear through the years. I was lucky to have 


Opportunities in my many extra-curricular 
activities, particularly in dramatics. I edited 
the Banyan and was vice president of the 
Studentbody. My A.B. was in speech and 
English. 

I taught for a year in Kanab (1924- 
25), responding with deep joy to southern 
Utah. After a year at Jordan High School, I 
asked for a transfer to Bingham Canyon 
where I was more at liberty to innovate. I 
worked hard both in the classroom and as 
sponsor of drama, debating, yearbook, 
assembly programs, and so forth. My Italian, 
Greek, and Austrian students delighted me. 
In 1934, I returned to BYU to teach freshman 
English and to take a master’s degree in 
English. Previously there had been summers 
of study, one at Columbia University. 

In 1931, tragedy struck our family. 
Mother contracted encephalitis. Miracle 
drugs being as yet unknown, it was not 
possible to save her. There followed the 
darkest of our years. Father, seeking an 
anchor near a half-sister in Salt Lake City, 
uprooted us all and set us down in a rented 
and desolate house. In the midst of the 
Depression, he could find no suitable work. 
The younger children were displaced persons 
in the big city schools. Louise had no center 
of reference in her new world as a student 
nurse. My school closed for lack of funds; I 
was ill and facing an operation for which 
there was no money. A betrayal in a personal 
relationship had taken the ground out from 
under my feet. We all seemed to be 
anchorless — locked into our own grief. 

When we moved back to Provo, our 
world regained some degree of normality, 
though we were never again to coalesce as a 
family, nor to know, as a family, economic 
security. Each of us who endured that tragic 
year set out on a personal and lonely search. 
Each carried a scar that never healed. 


House Cleaning 


School nearly out, my mother used to say, 

“Let's all work fast and have the cleaning 
done 

Before she is home this spring. She has 
worked hard. 

She will be tired.” 


And so my coming was made festive by the 
Shining order of the house. I must 

Exclaim at newly painted chairs and polished 
Floors and gay rag rugs, the red warp 
Brightly new. 


And I must see how cunningly the curtains 
Had been mended, and the worn place on the 
Fireside chair, so that one scarcely noticed. 
And I must pause by the green bowl of yellow 
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Buttercups and watch my mother’s eyes 
Shine. 
She so loved flowers. 


Now this year it is I whose hands must bring 
The gracious gift of order to this house. 
Clumsily I have tried to darn the drapes. 
But windows gleam. Lilacs are freshly cut. 
And somehow I have saved from here and 
there 
Enough to buy the lamps she wanted so. 
The house is flushed and eager, open doors 
Expectant, I walk from room to room 
Tense and alert. Why does she not come 
home 
To say that it is good? 


In 1936, my life took a new turning. I 
was married and came to live in Wilmington, 
Delaware, a place I had scarcely known was 
on the map. Here, in the country, we built a 
home, using as a nucleus an old farmhouse 
that had symbolic overtones for both Henry 
and me. We planted extensive gardens, 
shrubs, and flowers and a thousand trees. We 
worked hard—perhaps too hard. We had 
dreams that seemed slow to be fulfilled. We 
had immediate joys that we took for granted. 

In 1938, my father died after a long 
and difficult illness with cancer. I went 
home to Utah for the funeral. It was the last 
time his children were together. From then 
on, our paths diverged, some of us going to 
distant countries. 

While we made final arrangements 
about the house and Father’s things, I took 
time for hospital tests and consultation with a 
dear friend, Dr. Paul S. Richards. I learned 
that scar tissue from a previous operation had 
closed the tubes so that I could not conceive. 


Blight 


August is the month of broken dreams: 

The amber pear splits in the grass, worm- 
eaten; 

The fish drift sideways in the shrunken 
streams; 

And in the fields the fecund shocks lie beaten 

With hail. What are those puny stalks of gray 

Seen through a mid-day dust of drifting soil? 

Listen! The cricket works on stubbled hay, 

And canker takes the perfect rose as spoil. 


And I who kept my body for this fruiting, 

Know now the wandering seed can find no 
rest- 

Part of the waste of August's heavy looting, 

Part of the waste of nature’s heavy jest. 

September, can your gentler hands redeem 

The scattered fragments of the broken 
dream? 


But God did not forget us. Each of 
our three children has been a direct, unex- 
pected, and tremendous gift. They have 
come to us in ways that seem more than 
coincidence. Our working with them and for 





them became our major interest. Through 
them, our lives have been immeasurably 
enriched. 

It has been good for me to enjoy 
Henry’s protection in the roles of wife and 
mother, after years of extroversion and 
economic competition. How vital this secu- 
rity had been I did not fully appreciate until I 
had to choose between an almost certain 
cerebral accident or a high-risk operation of a 
coarctation of the aorta. This unsuspected 
congenital deformity had harassed me over 
the years with increasing complications of 
high blood pressure. Although untried on a 
person of my age, surgery seemed the only 
chance. In July of 1954, I underwent this 
operation at the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital. A frozen graft from someone who 
had gone on replaced the deformed section. 
My blood pressure returned to normal. The 
gift of a second chance at life gave me the 
time I needed to rear my children. 

For some years, I enjoyed working in 
community theater. Particularly, I appreci- 
ated my role as Mama in J Remember Mama, 
which I tried to play as a tribute to the values 
that my mother and her mother stood for. 
When at last I knew the nature of the physi- 
cal burden that I had carried for so long, I 
was grateful that I had never yielded to the 
opportunities and pressures to assume strenu- 
ous administrative positions, such as PTA 
president. These roles I had been moved to 
pass by, feeling, somehow, that added extro- 
version should yield to possible inner adven- 
tures of the spirit. Like Thoreau, I needed to 
travel far in Concord. 

This is not to say that my days have 
not been beset by many outside chores, 
particularly in the Church. When we came to 
Delaware, there was not even a branch. 
When we left, we were a ward in our own 
chapel and part of a stake. During those 
years, we were, literally, at some time or 
another, almost all things to all people, as the 
Church evolved. My last service was to 
write a small book, The LDS Church in 
Delaware. This was my way of saying thank 
you for what that association had meant to 
me and to our family in the over thirty years 
that we had lived in a mission. 

Now, after a professional lifetime in 
the East, we have come back home, back to 
the hills I cried out for in my dreams. We 
live close enough to BYU to partake of its 
spirit and to share in some of its intellectual 
opportunities. Our house in Salem overlooks 
the precious cattail marsh that borders on 
Salem Pond. Because we have observed in 
Delaware the coarsening encroachment of 
industry on acre after acre, we have been 
caught up, here, to speak out against what 
seems to be a spirit of exploitation. Faced 
with this dichotomy of interests, I have spent 
time writing about conservation for various 
media, including an article in the Ensign on 
saving the wetlands. 

There have been times in my life 


when I have felt, “This is what it means to be 
in the hands of God. Mine has been a rebel- 
lious spirit, and it has come hard to accept 
authoritarian directives. But God’s crosses, 
as Fenelon says, carry with them their own 
healing. The crosses of my own making I am 
still learning how to lay down. 

Poetry has been for me a way of 
access to spiritual insights. The poetry of 
others has often sustained me, and my own 
verse has been a release in times of crisis. Of 
all the blessings God has granted, I am most 
grateful for this small skill with words. 
Through it, I think my guardian angel has 
sometimes spoken. 

This report is being revised near the 
beginning of 1976. I am seventy-four years 
old. And I stand at this point in time over- 
whelmed by the beauty and the mystery and 
the complexity of life. Searching for my own 
set of values, I have known something of the 
dark night of the soul. Out of that struggle, 
there emerges a sense of awe at the goodness 
of God. The great wonder of religion to me 
is that God can turn darkness into light. This 
power of redemption is at the heart of the 
universe. 


A Woman’s Prayer 


Use me, O Lord, for I am Yours to use: 

I am Your grass, Your cloud, Your wandering 
wind. 

Blot out the sin, unyieldingly I sinned, 

When, as the grass, I would be wet with 
dews; 

When, as the cloud, I would sail white and 
free; 

When, as the wind, I would not brook Your 
hand. 

Lest fettered, I should find an iron band 

Locked to Your purposeful eternity. 


Where is the cloud after the rain has 
dropped? 

Where is the grass after the scythe has cut? 

Safe in the hand the winnowing wind will 
shut 

The wheat, and then its threshing voice be 
Stopped. 

Use me at last. The field belongs to You. 

Here are my hands. Lord, Yours are riven 
through. 


* 


Addenda to My Personal 
Report-1981 


Situation: A group of beloved women gath- 
ered for my birthday. I read this short 
biography written some years earlier. It 
ended on an upbeat note. The following is an 
addition to that personal history. 


Each woman in the circle then shared 
a favorite poem. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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A Personal Report-1976 


(Continued from page 13) 
On this eightieth birthday, I should like to 
report that I have sustained that feeling of 


benign acceptance. (Or do I really want to be 


locked in to such a concept?) 

At any rate, problems have become 
more complex. I struggle to arrive at some 
synchronization of the disparate pieces. 
While I believe that God is still in His 
heaven, all is not right with the world. In 
fact, I believe that the barbarians are at the 
gates. More, they are within the gates. 

In my case, just as I was scheduled 
for an aortic valve replacement, I was 
stricken by an obscene case of shingles. 
Ironically, the potential for herpes zoster lay 
within my own cells in the form of a latent 
chicken pox virus. The barbarian within. 

In my immediate environment, civic 
barbarians are dumping load after load of 
ugly fill into the whispering cattails of the 
little marsh in front of our house. We have 
tried fruitlessly to save it. I remember the 
lines I spoke as Andromache in a BYU 
production of Trojan Women. As a Greek 
soldier tears her child from her arms, she 
cries, 


Quick! take him: drag him: 
Cast him from the wall 

If cast ye will! Tear him ye 
beasts, be swift! 

God has undone me, and 1 
cannot lift one hand, 

One hand to save my child from 
death. 


My little marsh has now become a 
symbol, and I weep not only for it, but for all 
brutal and irrational desecration perpetrated 
by barbarians on whatever is innocent and 
lovely. And when the barbarians have 
departed, that which is irretrievably done is 
done. As someone has said, one must look 
open-eyed in the terrible places. 

So these are dark times. Where can 
we turn for surcease? Poets have, at least, 
provided a vocabulary for pain, and perhaps 
for hope: 


Ah, love. let us be true 

To one another! For the world 
which seems 

To lie before us like a land of 
dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath neither joy, nor love, nor 
light, 

Nor certitude for peace nor help 
for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling 
plain 


Swept with confused alarms of 
struggle and fight 

Where ignorant armies clash by 
night. 


From “Dover Beach” 
by Matthew Arnold 


Yet, for me, women seated in a circle 
become a mandala of promise and of hope. 
Each brings into my life some redemptive 
insight. And in our reaching out to each 
other, and to the world, I sense a new vision 
for humanity. 

A high moment for me recently was 
the Sunstone Symposium on the Heavenly 
Mother. That such a topic could be ad- 
dressed at all was something of a miracle. 
When Linda Wilcox and Grethe Petersen had 
spoken, I felt that here was the beginning for 
an answer to Carol Lynn Pearson’s poem that 
begins: “I live in a motherless house.” I 
looked around the audience at the significant 
cluster of young women whom I knew had 
shared in this search. It was as though I had 
given birth. Into their competent hands had 
passed that illusory charge that had been only 
dimly recognized by my generation. Asa 
recent book is titled, Womenspirit Rising. 

Life is indeed tragic, and no amount 
of the passive acceptance I tried to whip up at 
seventy-four can make it less painful, nor can 
it really satisfy as an answer. 

So at eighty, I speak not only in grief, 
but in gratitude for these moments of tender- 
ness and insight. They encourage and bless. 
We are beginning to recognize the potential 
for a new force at work. It does not confront 
the barbarians. It simply goes about its 
creative business of shedding light. We 
know well life’s fears. Now we are begin- 
ning to discover the glad surmise. There are 
as yet no clear answers, but a viable, pro- 
found ferment is infiltrating the mix. 

Mormon women are writing poems 
such as Linda Sillitoe’s “Song of Creation”: 


Who made the world, my child? 
father made the rain, 
silver and forever, 
Mother’ s hand 
drew riverbeds and hollowed seas, 
drew riverbeds and hollowed seas 
to bring the rain home. 


And women scholars are discovering 
scripture that recaptures a feminine force, a 
force that is numinous, overshadowing, and 
endowed with spiritual power. * 
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A Parable for 
Our Times 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


nent II in 1974, we decided to hold the 

“First Annual Exponent Day Dinner’ 
to celebrate our successes and to honor a 
Mormon woman whom we felt exemplified 
the ideals of our new and precious paper. We 
chose Juanita Brooks, and I have been glad 
ever since that we did. 

By 1974, Juanita Brooks was already 
what I thought of as an elderly women when 
she came to speak to us. She was a bit frail 
and spoke quietly about her life. We all 
loved her; many of her words are with me 
still. 


S oon after we started publishing Expo- 


For example, she talked about how, 
when she began writing, it was considered 
wrong and frivolous for a woman to waste 
her time writing and how her passion to write 

> history was so great that she risked her good 
reputation as a homemaker and mother to do 
80, writing mostly in secret for some years. 
She told us of hiding her Mountain Meadows 

"Massacre manuscript in the laundry basket 
until nighttime when she would sneak her 
pages out of the basket and labor over her 
work. She spoke of how she yearned to get 
back to work on those precious pages as she 
went about her required daily tasks, and she 
spoke of the joy she felt when she completed 
her work and knew that it was good. I was 
shocked that during the lifetime of a living 
woman—even an old one-she would have to 
make a secret of her writing because it 
violated a rule about appropriate woman- 
hood. I remember regarding her as a brave 
soul. 
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READER’S 
RESPONSE 


But her bravery was even more in 
evidence when she spoke of what happened 
to her when she was disfellowshipped for 
writing her famous book, The Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, which exposed the 
activities and people involved in that contro- 
versial event in Mormon history. In those 
days, to point out the human frailties of a 
Church leader, even if the information was 
dead on, was considered damaging to the 
reputation of the Church, and she was criti- 
cized for exposing several prominent Church 
leaders. At first, she was told, by her critics 
in the Church, that she was in error, that she 
was simply wrong. Besides, as she pointed 
Out to us, no one could or would believe that 
a woman knew more than the common 
wisdom about that famous period in Mormon 
history. 

But as evidence that she might be 
right leaked out here and there, the criticism 
went from declaring her in error to declaring 
her correct but sinful because she was expos- 
ing secret truths about historical people who 
had made mistakes—big ones. And, with that 
admission, it was clear that she was exposing 
a very long cover-up that had been reinforced 
by the Church to protect its chosen image. 
She must be stopped. It was bad to be wrong 
but worse to be right and able to prove it. So, 
they told her to withdraw her manuscripts. 
She refused and was disfellowshipped. 

In 1974, I had hardly heard of that 
happening to people. It seemed amazingly 
harsh and rare. I knew that being 
disfellowshipped had made her sad, and I 
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understood. It sounded like cruel punish- 
ment, but she was a brave woman and clearly 
a woman with the faith that there was some- 
thing to the Church besides those leaders in 
error. She decided to keep coming to Church 
and did so for years and years. She was 
lonely. She got bored sometimes because she 
was not asked to talk. But, as she told us, she 
attended and felt of the spirit. She remained 
true to her faith and true to herself. 

Hers is a well-known story, and it 
should be widely retold that years after the 
decision to disfellowship her was handed 
down Juanita Brooks was invited back into 
full fellowship in the Church—with an apol- 
ogy from the General Authorities who sent 
her away. Her book was widely read and 
praised, and she became a hero in our history. 

The messages of her long life are not 
lost on us today. I have heard the word 
disfellowship more in the past three weeks 
than in the past three decades. A good friend 
of mine, Lynne Kaneval Whitesides, was 
disfellowshipped for writing things that she 
knows are true, too. She also has faith in the 
gospel and intends to continue in church 
attendance and quiet participation. I com- 
mend her and recommend to her the memory 
of Juanita Brooks, a sister with the kind of 
courage, faith, and integrity that makes her a 
hero. * 
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Dancing to My 
Own Drum 


Joleen Ashman Robison 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The longest journey 
is the journey inwards 


of him who has chosen his destiny, 
who has started upon his quest 

for the Source of his being. 

Dag Hammarskjold 

t the Exponent IT Retreat in August 
A 1992, in Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
I was asked to give one of the three 
spiritual autobiographies for the Sunday 
service. Part of the telling included a time in 
my life when I tried to become “authentic,” 
which meant that I would live and speak only 
that which was true and felt right for me—and 
that I would wholeheartedly pursue my 
dreams. Afterward, several women said that 
they were interested in this process for 
themselves and wanted to know more about 
it-hence this article. This is just an overview 
of the subject; much more could be said. The 
idea of wanting to live authentically is prob- 
ably something we all desire. The how and 
when will vary with each reader. 

For me, it began a decade ago when I 
tossed out my padded bras, ripped off my 
artificial fingernails, and stopped coloring my 
hair. What prompted such drastic action? 

I’d gone into surgery for a supposed emer- 
gency appendectomy and afterward was told 
that I had a recurrence of ovarian cancer that 
couldn’t be totally removed. The shattering 
news stunned me like a whack on the head. 

I was almost fifty and supposed I had 
many more years. Now my doctor was 
telling me otherwise. While in bed recuper- 
ating from the surgery, I became sad and 
bitter, realizing how extensively I’d put off 
my dreams, thinking I’d do them someday. 
Now it looked as if my some day would 
never come. I asked myself what I wanted to 
do for the days that I had left. At first, ideas 
came slowly because for a lifetime most of 
my choices were to please others, based on 
their schedules, expectations, and desires; 
yet, I considered my life good; I was happy. 

No longer would I settle for “happy.” 
I wanted to live joyously! I felt an urgency to 
leap out of bed, get well, and begin to live 
out my dreams. From this time forward, I’d 
listen to my inner guide and do what felt 
right for me. A fuzzy plan began to material- 
ize that I thought of as my “becoming au- 
thentic” process. I liked the word authentic; 
it fit with my desire to become the truest 
Joleen Ashman Robison possible. 

That’s when the padded bras hit the 
trash can — the easy part. The inner process 
took much more time, was more difficult, 
and yet exhilarating. 





To become clear and honest with 
myself meant that I needed to go to my inner 
core. Isolating the real me took time because 
I had confused myself with the assortment of 
Toles that I played: wife, mother, daughter, 
employee, neighbor, sister, writer, LDS 
Church member, collector of antique dolls, 
volunteer worker at the VA Hospital, gar- 
dener, master’s candidate at the University of 
Kansas, child of God, hostess, lover of wild 
flowers. But who was I really? 

I didn’t know. I’d never thought 
about it before. Much of what I did was 
motivated by guilt for not serving others or 
by wanting to appear perfect in others’ eyes. 
Also, I thrived on praise—how I enjoyed those 
pats on the head. 

Before I mended from the surgery, I 
began radiation therapy. After the radiation 
sickness wore off, I arose each morning with 
a grateful heart that I’d slept peacefully 
through the night and that I felt reasonably 
well. The thought of death hovering nearby 
in a dark cape vanished. I began to look with 
anticipation at the day before me, knowing 
that no one expected me to doa thing. A 
sense of security akin to peace settled over 
me because I would be living that day as I 
chose. 

No longer was I driven to keep an 
immaculate house, take classes, or work a 
part-time job. I had no yen to collect won- 
derful possessions, to cruise to exotic islands, 
or to attend famous events. Instead, I hun- 
gered for silence to communicate with my 
soul. 

I learned to be unavailable to the 
world so that I could be available to myself. 
It took time to be unavailable and feel com- 
fortable about it. Slowly, I sorted out my life 
and made a plan. George Bernard Shaw said, 
“To be in hell is to drift; to be in heaven is to 
steer.” I wanted to go through the rest of my 
days steering. 

I determined that five areas of my life 
needed change. The first was easiest. 


@ SIMPLIFYING LIFE 

I began guarding demands on my 
time by ridding myself of obligations I no 
longer wanted to do. I dropped several 
community and university clubs and broke 
some customary chains of entertaining that 
had developed in the neighborhood and with 
my husband’s job. 

The first time I said “no” without 
making a lame excuse was to a basket party 
my neighbor was having. I’ve always de- 
tested “parties” where the guests were ex- 
pected to buy things. After thanking her for 
the invitation, I said, “I have made a new rule 
to never attend or give a shopping party 
because I don’t enjoy them and I often buy 
things that I don’t use.” Many times since 
I’ve benefitted from that rule and no friends 
have been lost. 

Another important way I simplified 
my life was by going through the entire 
house discarding unused things such as 


clothes, dishes, books, bedding, and games. 
The success I felt ridding myself of obliga- 
tions and “things” spurred me to tackle a 
harder problem-dealing with people. 


* EVALUATING RELATIONSHIPS 

One of the most wrenching issues to 
reconcile was how to deal with some sup- 
posed friendships—teally artificial relation- 
ships I’d sustained out of Christian duty, 
even though the “friends” created turmoil in 
my life and I felt drained after even a short 
time in their presence. 

I faced head-on my limited capacity 
to love, judgment of others, and impatience. I 
was tempted to excuse myself with, “She’s a 
hopeless alcoholic,” “He uses people,” or 
“Every other friend has dropped her.” In- 
stead, I prayed for guidance and came to the 
conclusion that I had no time for fakery. 
Unrighteous or not, I decided to pull away 
from the most difficult relationships. I’d 
tried many times before and was always 
reined in with flattery or threats of suicide, 
“You are my best friend because you always 
stand beside me,” or “I have nothing to live 
for now my best friend doesn’t come to 
visit.” 

This time was different. I saw 
through these people’s ploys to lay guilt and 
to manipulate. I didn’t respond by rushing to 
their side. In time, they clung to others for 
help. I’d mistakenly believed I was indis- 
pensable in their lives. These difficult 
relationships have dwindled to an occasional 
telephone call. 

While working through my relation- 
ships I realized my fierce need for friends 
who can handle neglect—ones who don’t 
become offended if I forget their birthday or 
don’t call for a week. Also, I dislike tit-for- 
tat situations where if gifts or dinners are 
given, they are expected in return. In time, I 
learned to disentangle myself from some 
people, to develop strong ties with others, 
and to no longer cringe when the phone rang. 


# SERVING OTHERS AND MAGNIFY- 
ING CHURCH CALLINGS 
When is enough enough? This area 
was another tough one for me to resolve. 
Most of the time, I loved to serve others and 
magnify my callings. Serving is mighty 
heady stuff. Most of us surely enjoy doing a 
good job and then basking in the feeling of 
being in the service of our God. However, I 
wish that we had a meter that would flash: 
End of first mile. Beep. End of second mile. 
Beep. Cease and desist. Sometimes my 
family or friends have played meter for me. 
The desire to be authentic meant I 
needed to find a gauge inside myself that 
would signal which of all the possibilities of 
good to do, how much time to give, and 
when to say no. I needed to discern when I 
was serving to abate guilt or appear wonder- 
ful and when my service was given with the 
right spirit and where it was honestly needed. 
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Insight for this came from my own 
experience. When I was ill with cancer, I 
marvelled because whenever I needed some- 
thing—an errand run, a pep talk, flowers, 
ironing, spiritual guidance, an outing, some- 
thing nutritious to eat-the right person came. 

Yet afterward, people apologized 
because they hadn’t done something—or 
enough for me. I heartily assured them it was 
okay and that they were probably needed 
someplace else. Truly, I had everything and 
more than I needed. 

I used to run around taking knee-jerk 
casseroles, writing letters, and making en- 
couraging phone calls—yet never feeling that 
it was enough. Now I am at peace. God is in 
charge, and He provides. As I have drawn 

closer to my Heavenly Father, I’ve found that 
my service is tailored better to fit the needs 
of the situation. Most of the time, it doesn’t 
feel like effort. Although sometimes I find 
myself the reluctant Samaritan, I am learning 
to trust that when I draw close to the Spirit I 
can determine what to do, when, and how 
much, 


@ MAKING MY DREAMS COME TRUE 

When I realized how serious my 
cancer was I grieved deeply because I sup- 
posed I’d never live out my dreams. My 
head swam with confusion. A million little 
dreams big and tiny, about every phase of 
life, beckoned: I’d always wanted one good 
sharp knife; I needed to record the memories 
my father-in-law told; I had to feast my eyes 
on those magnificent Botticelli paintings in 
Florence; I wanted to teach my grandchildren 
how to put on plays and to know their ances- 
try; my head was filled with stories only I 
could wnite; I intended to buy a good winter 
coat. Could a person die with their soul so 
full of unfilled dreams? 

I didn’t think so. I planned to live. 
Although sometimes I'd tell myself, “It’s 
stupid to buy a new coat; I may not last until 
winter.” Or, “Why write? I’ll never live to 
see it published.” Nevertheless, I wanted to 
make a few dreams come true. To bring 
order into this chaos of the mind, I began 
making lists: people to see, improvements to 
do on the house, places to travel, stories to 
write, flowers to plant, books to read, and on 
and on. 

I diligently perfected the lists, weed- 
ing out, adding on, and prioritizing as best I 
could. As I put each item firmly in my mind 
and on paper, it amazingly came into my 
circle of acquisition. When the dream be- 
came a reality, I zealously crossed it off the 
list. The miracle was not that I reached so 
many of my dreams; the miracle was that 
new opportunities opened up to me that were 
more wonderful than I had ever dreamed. 


@ FINDING COMFORT IN 
MY RELIGION 
Last and least resolved was finding 
how I fit with my religion. Here I have used 
the word religion rather than spirituality 


because for me they are different. I am at 
peace spiritually but have problems with my 
religion. 

Let me say that I love the LDS 
Church, attend regularly, and serve the best I 
can. However, I must acknowledge that I 
don’t have a complete testimony of it as the 
only true church on the face of the earth, and 
that other churches are an abomination. Also, 
I am frustrated because we women have such 
a limited role in its workings. 

I hesitate to admit I’ve not had the 
famous “burning in the bosom” because for 
over forty years I have taught the youth and 
sisters of this Church. Sometimes I taught 
doctrine I was uncertain about—hoping it was 
true and having faith that it was; however, I 
didn’t know, and I gave the impression that I 
did. 

Since my commitment to be authen- 
tic, I’ve tried to voice my doubts and vari- 
ances with Church policy but find people, 
whom I love dearly, highly uncomfortable 
with a doubting Thomas and a feminist, or 
whatever label it is that describes a woman 
who yearns to contribute to the ward and 
Church, as the men do. 

When I first decided to be authentic, I 
spoke out. I’d come home from meetings 
agitated because I had upset members. So I 
decided to keep my thoughts to myself. Still, 
Icame home agitated. The last few years 
have been more peaceful. I speak my 
thoughts only when in a one-on-one situation 
with people I know. I might add, my family 
accepts me as I am, and for that I feel ex- 
ceedingly blessed. 

As I have explored my interaction and 
place within the Church, I’ve become more 
relaxed. Puzzles of eternal life with families 
together, degrees of glory, and debates on 
doctrine have become unimportant to me. 
What is important is my connection to our 
Heavenly Father, that I learn to love, and be 
loved. It is simple; it is difficult. 

I take comfort in scriptures that 
justify my desire to be unconfined, such as: 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” I want to be free and un- 
locked to spill tears, speak aggressively, try 
new things, be lazy, and acknowledge my 
dark side, as I dance to my own rhythm. 

I am weary of being adversely judged 
and seeing others judged by speaking what is 
important and true for us. I find it ludicrous 
to withhold ordinances and condemn mem- 
bers for something as inconsequential as a 
cup of tea. I’m troubled by the Church’s 
disparity in time and from geographic area to 
area on what merits excommunication. I 
wonder: Is there a place in our church for 
people like me who have doubts, love the 
members of their ward, don’t agree with all 
the Church policies, honor their LDS heri- 
tage, and want to serve? 

In the past ten years, I have come 
close to death several times (seven major 

surgeries that removed female organs, a 
kidney, a gall bladder, a portion of the dia- 











phragm, part of a liver—twice, and a spleen, 
plus radiation and chemotherapy). I take my 
faith seriously. It’s taken time to explore my 
belief system and how it works for me. I am 
comfortable with my relationship to Heav- 
enly Father and His Son, Jesus Christ. 

However, my interaction with the 
Church is a problem from time to time 
because I have trouble standing firm on what 
I really believe, as opposed to what others 
expect me to believe. I don’t like disappoint- 
ing people whom I love and have taught— 
don’t like it at all. I see in their eyes that 
they are shocked, disappointed, disgruntled, 
or think poorly of me. I want them to like 
me. 

Living true to myself is of the utmost 
importance to me. It takes precedence over 
having people like me. I can’t, nor will I 
relent my quest to be authentic, even for my 
religion. For most of us, understanding the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is an on-going process. 
Therefore, I have new insights almost daily 
so I ask that you will not hold me to what I 
have written this day. 

My authenticating process is also on- 
going. Surely, it will go on until I am laid to 
rest. I think becoming authentic is really just 
uncovering our Divine Nature. 


@ TEN YEARS AFTER THE NEWS 

Many blessings have come into my 
life from the commitment to be true to 
myself. I am less critical of others. Maybe 
that is because I sense that we truly are all 
made of God “stuff” and we are all grappling 
to make sense of our lives. Another blessing 
is the acknowledgment of myself as a pack- 
age with flaws, weaknesses, and strengths. 
It’s okay to look scruffy, watch Sally Jesse 
Raphael, or eat Jamoca ice cream. And its 
okay to be just pretty good sometimes. As 
I’ve taken time to get in touch with my true 
self, I find an insatiable yearning for beauty, 
fine music, truth, and good people. How- 
ever, the most exquisite blessing is that I 
awake filled with joy for the day before me. 

When life is grating on me, it's usu- 
ally because I am not dancing to my own 
drum rhythm. Signals tell me when I’m off 
course: feeling rushed, decisions and jobs 
looming so large that they seem impossible 
to work out, the urge to escape, whining, 
profound unhappiness, feeling trapped, or 
blaming others. Those feelings come when I 
ignore or don’t seek guidance from my inner 
spirit. (They are unlike the dissonant feelings 
that come when I am on the verge of making 
a serious change in response to a true need.) 

This past decade, I have changed, 
although I haven’t begun to understand how 
much. I just know as I’ve danced to the 
rhythm of my own drum; I am more alive. I 
have more energy, am more creative, accom- 
plish more, feel more love, give more love, 
go to bed with a smile, and each day have 
more joy than I ever knew possible. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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First-ever Midwest 
Coed/Couples 
Retreat—March '93 
Chagrin Falls, OH 


Lynn Matthews Anderson 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The first-ever Midwest Coed/Couples 
Retreat came about as a direct result of several 
men cooking and providing logistical support 
at the Kirtland Midwest Pilgrims Retreat two 
years ago. These men expressed the desire to 
fully participate. Christine Craig Seppi (an 
experienced organizer) and Lynn Matthews 
Anderson spearheaded the effort to put things 
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together, with help from the Normans and Chan- 
dlers in Ohio. 

We stayed at a very nice lodge at a 
YMCA camp about an hour south of Cleve- 
land. Friday evening was spent getting ac- 
quainted, listening to Neal and Becky Chandler 
and Lynn Anderson read stories and talking 
until all hours. 

Saturday featured the following work- 
shops/discussions: “How To Raise Daughters” 
(led by Neal Chandler); “Re-examining the 
Myers-Briggs Inventory” (conducted by Becky 
Chandler); “Focus on Deborah Tannen’s book, 
You Just Don’t Understand: Women and Men 
in Conversation” (conducted by Kerry and Keith 
Norman); and a brief description by Lynn 
Anderson of a feminist re-reading of latter-day 
scripture. Time was provided during the after- 
noon for people to take hikes and/or visit the 
relatively nearby Kirtland Temple and other 
historic sites. 


Saturday evening featured an open dis- 
Cussion on “Perceptions and Experiences of 
Women and Men inthe Church: One Church or 
Two? and How We Can Better Work Together 
To Build God’s Kingdom,” led by David Ander- 
son. Sunday included a “Pillars of My Faith” 
devotional service, featuring Bob and Teri 
Stephens, followed by the partaking of the 
sacrament and a Quaker-style meeting. A few 
men expressed the thought that they had ini- 
tially participated only to humor their wives but 
had found real and needed closeness with the 
group, as well as spiritual uplift; all felt that the 
experience was genuinely worthwhile. 

We are looking forward to the next 
Coed/Couples Retreat, which will be held in 
(early?) spring 1994, probably in Indiana or 
northern Kentucky. If you wish to receive 
information on the upcoming retreat, contact 
Christine Seppi at 945 La Clair, Pittsburgh, PA 
15218. * 





Midwest Pilgrims 
Retreat—Fall '93, 
Rochester, MN 


Mary Rich 
Winnetka, Illinois 


The Midwest Pilgrims met September 
10-12 at the Kahler Hotel in Rochester, Minne- 
sota, the only hotel in the United States where 
one can order an enema through room service. 
As we gathered, discussing which wards we 
were from, Kathy Clune wondered how uneasy 
the other hotel guests probably felt about all 
eighty of us being released from our hospital 
wards, particularly when we started singing 
behind closed doors. 

The retreat, even if not effecting a cure 
for all, was restorative for many. Emma Lou 
Thayne administered her healing balm by rati- 
fying others’ pain, encouraging fruitful labor, 
and diagnosing health where it exists. She 
shared with us the struggle of her daughter, who 
has recovered from the manic depression and 
concurrent bulimia and anorexia that she suf- 
fered during her early adulthood. Emma Lou 
reminded us of the women with the issue of 
blood for twelve years, whose faith, Christ said, 
had made her whole. And she related the story 
of her accident and near-death experience where 
once again she learned the necessity of being 
diffused by the light. 

Small discussion groups were formed 
in order to minister to problems and questions 
that had been submitted earlier. As reports 
were made to the whole assembly, Emma Lou 
responded and led a healing session until each 
question and every group had been treated. 
Many left that seven-hour meeting with aching 
muscles but mended hearts. 

Dinner was preceded by a therapeutic 
quilt show where works of art and works of love 
were displayed. Jean Hinckley, master quilter 


and loving teacher, shared some of her work, 
ané her far-flung influence was shown in the 
work or discoveries of many of her friends. 
Most of us then attended Quilters, which that 
very evening was serendipitously being pro- 
duced by the Rochester Repertory Theater. 

Sunday morning, in the beautiful 
Plummer Garden, the Pilgrims gathered for the 
sacrament. Fayone Willes spoke of her trip to 
Venezuela this summer with Operation Smile. 
She told of other master healers who are able to 
restore meaningful lives to children in third- 
world countries who are born with cleft lips or 
palates. These children are often isolated, even 
mistreated, because of both their appearance 
and inability to articulate clearly. Many are 
thought to be mentally retarded and are thus 
uneducated because of their inability to com- 
municate. We heard of the sacrifice of a new 
mother who walked one hundred miles carry- 
ing a four-day-old baby to treatment. And we 
listened about the humility of a doctor who 
brought a young patient whom he had failed to 
mend correctly, saying, “I did this. Show mea 
better way.” 

Closing with the traditional Quaker 
meeting, the group once again shared joy and 
heartbreak, and through words that stitched the 
patterns of our lives, through embraces and 
responses that sought to impart the healing 
touch, we said our goodbyes. And journeyed 
home with heavy sleep deficits and M & M 
surfeits. * 





Midwest Pilgrims— 
June '93, Hanover, IN 


Christine Craig Seppi 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The Midwest Pilgrimage of June 1993 
began for many of us on Friday morning, June 
4, as we left our homes, work, school work, 
children, husbands, boyfriends, and so forth, 
piled into cars and set off for Hanover, Indiana, 
on the banks of the Ohio River. By the time we 
reached the red-brick buildings of Hanover 
College, we were all loosened up, ready to see 
old friends and meet new ones, and ready to 
enjoy a weekend of retreat. 

The Batesville group had done a great 
job of mixing scheduled events with enough 
free time to allow sightseeing, walking or run- 
ning, visiting, and napping. The featured speaker 
was Betty Jean Eadie whose book, Embraced 
by the Light, was edging up the bestseller list. 
Betty’s in-person report on her near death expe- 
rience and how it changed her life was intrigu- 
ing, and although there was a wide range of 
reactions to her talk, I think that we all left her 
session impressed with her emphasis on the 
importance of love and with a renewed com- 
mitment to live a life of love and to do whatever 
we do “from the heart.” We spent evenings 
hearing Jolene Rockwood report on her re- 
search on Eve and on “Women from Christ to 
Paul.” Her reports were particularly fascinat- 
ing to the many women there who had never 
heard from Jolene before. On Saturday after- 
noon, Janice Vivian gave a presentation/dem- 
onstration of therapeutic touch, another new 
subject for most of us. 

As is generally the case for me, the 
Sunday morning meeting was the highlight of 
the weekend. We met on a bluff overlooking 
the river. We heard an inspiring talk on sister- 
hood and our diversity from Suzanne Hanna. 
Jim Crawford, Cherie’s husband, served the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Friends at Exponent I, 

The two articles written by Suzanne 
Gordon that you published in the latest Expo- 
nent IT [Volume 17, Number 4] were fascinat- 
ing. I was intrigued with the comments that she 
made about the first Exponent, the women who 
were involved with its publication, and the 
great interest that you Exponent II leaders have 
in this early publication. 

Therefore, I am enclosing comments 
about the original Exponent made by my grand- 
mother, Amy Brown Lyman. The first is in her 
autobiography, /n Retrospect, and the other 
two are from speeches she made that were 
published in the Relief Society Magazine. 1 
have included the entire article called, “High- 
lights of the Past” because you may be inter- 
ested in the view it gives of some of the activi- 
ties pursued by early LDS women. 

I hope that you will find these writings 
interesting and relevant. 

Amy L. Engar 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


From /n Retrospect:: 


I shall never forget my first atten- 
dance at Board meeting held in the 
office of the Woman's Exponent in the 
Templeton Building. As I timidly en- 
tered the room I faced what seemed to 
me the most imposing group of women 
I had ever seen at such close range. I 
was well acquainted with only a few of 
them. 

In my little day book, to which I now 
refer, I wrote the names of those present 
at that first meeting. At the head of the 
table sat Bathsheba W. Smith, the presi- 
dent. On her right was her second 
counselor, Ida S. Dusenberry, educator 
and Brigham Young University profes- 
sor. On her left sat the general secre- 
tary, Emmeline B. Wells, and next was 
the treasurer, ClarissaS. Williams. Then 
there was Julina L. Smith, wife of the 
President of the Church; Emma S. 
Woodruff, wife of the former Presi- 
dent; Rebecca N. Nibley, wife of the 
Presiding Bishop; Sarah Jenne Cannon, 
wife of a former first counselor in the 
First Presidency; Emily S. Richards, 
nationally known suffrage leader; Annie 
Wells Cannon, author; Alice Merrill 
Horne, artist; Elizabeth S. Wilcox, stu- 
dent of literature and fluent public 
speaker; Priscilla P. Jennings, widow 
of the wealthy former mayor of Salt 
Lake City, who, with the poise of a 
queen, had entertained in her elegant 
home presidents of the United States, 
senators, and other men of national re- 
pute; Julia P.M. Farnsworth, Phoebe Y. 
Beatie, Carrie S. Thomas, and Susan 
Grant—experienced and able speakers. 


From one of her speeches published in the 
Relief Society Magazine, [December 1954], 


where she described that first general meeting: 


We will now hear remarks from our 
immediate past President, Sister Amy 
Brown Lyman, who will speak for the 
women of yesterday: 

... The Woman's Exponent, which 
had been established eight years before, 
in 1872, and which had a very modest 
office, came forward and graciously 
opened its doors to the new board, and 
for the next twenty-nine years, in this 
modest little office, wherever it was 
located, Relief Society board meetings 
were held, and the supervisory work of 
the organization carried on. The Expo- 
nent office, which had a number of 
different locations during this period, 
was finally set up in the Templeton 
Building, with two large rooms and 
adequate closet space. Here, it became 
the center of women’s activities, a sort 
of central intelligence agency, or bu- 
reau of information for the women of 
the Church. The general board, mean- 
while, was happy here and managed 
fairly well. We remember, with a feel- 
ing of nostalgia, the cozy board meet- 
ings held here, which were often spiri- 
tual feasts. 


From “Highlights of the Past” [Address deliv- 
ered at the annual General Relief Society Con- 
ference, September 18, 1950): 


Soon after the Deseret News was 
established in 1850, Relief Society 
women began to contribute to its col- 
umns, both prose and verse. This step 
inspired them with the idea of publish- 
ing a woman’s paper, and, in June 1872, 
they established the Woman’s Expo- 
nent, forerunner of The Relief Society 
Magazine. This paper opened new av- 
enues for women writers, developed 
talent, and gave opportunity for women 
to express their views. As a result, a 
sizable group of writers and journalists 
was produced, and, within a few years, 
several books of poems and prose were 
published by them. 


* 
Dear Editors, 

Decades from now Exponent II will be 
cited as the sine qua non of the movement of 
LDS women toward greatness prophesied for 
them. And of the issues of Exponent II that 
moved us all onto destine, Volume 17, Number 
4 will be among the most remembered. Joleen 
Ashman Robison’s “A Night of Prayer” and the 
articles by Suzanne Gordon take us from “Circle 
the wagons!” to “Westward Ho!” in one monu- 
mental step. The editors of Exponent II are 
inspired. The way “A Night of Prayer” was 
featured and displayed gave its powerfully ten- 
der message the wings it deserves. 

Chris and Larry Day 
Milton, Florida 





Dear Sisters, 

After being “lost” for a year with no 
Exponent, I was so thrilled when I started 
receiving it again that I literally danced for joy 
around the house. Thank you so much for your 
efforts on behalf of LDS women. Your last two 
issues have been a tremendous help to me as a 
Relief Society president in a small ward that is 
geographically spread far and wide, with many 
personality and economic differences. We 
have used several articles as the basis for Relief 
Society lessons as well as the questionnaire 
used in the Bay Area task force article. Last 
Sunday, we devoted the whole time to the 
questionnaire, having the women fill it in right 
there after a little introduction to it. We had 
some interesting discussion and the answers to 
the questions have been enlightening. It will 
help us in our planning for the future. 

I was impressed with the sharing ideas— 
what works in some wards and stakes—and 
have proposed that the Relief Society, Primary, 
and Young Women leaders get together to 
discuss the positions of the women in the ward 
organizations, as suggested in one of the ar- 
ticles. I think this will be a great help when I get 
it going. 

Please keep the Exponent coming. It’s 
a great blessing in my life. 

Lynda Avery 
Massena, New York 


Dear Exponent, 

Please know that your paper has helped 
me so much. It has been the one thing that 
makes me know that I’m sane, normal, and that 
others have unfortunately had the same experi- 
ences and perceptions as I. We need more of 
such sharing. 

Roberta J. Giesea 
Lake Oswego, Oregon 


* 


Dear Exponent IT, 

My wife Elizabeth Anne Galloway 
Klomp died on June 22, 1993, following a 
three-year battle with acute leukemia. We have 
been married for twenty-four years and have 
three children. For as long as I can remember, 
Liz has been an avid fan and reader of Exponent 
II. She always eagerly awaited each new issue, 
read them from cover to cover, and then shared 
them with friends, encouraging several to be- 
come subscribers. 

Please accept my donation to the paper 
as a token gift in memory of Liz. She appreci- 
ated what you do. She understood what you do. 
She loved you and felt a special kindred spirit of 
sisterhood with you and the strong women of 
the Church. Thank you for sharing yourselves 
and women’s issues with Liz over the years. 

Bob Klomp 
Boise, Idaho 


* 
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The editors of Dialogue envision a 
| special issue, to be published in 1995, 

| devoted to the theme of “The LDS Church 
| in the Twenty-first Century.” Papers on 
that theme from various disciplines and 
perspectives will be selected by the Edito- 
rial Board, and by a special Guest Editor, 
from among those offered during the next 
few months. Especially welcome will be 
papers dealing with the future of Mormon- 
ism outside of North America. 

Please send either completed papers 
or extensive abstracts for papers to the 
Dialogue editors, P.O. Box 658, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84110-0658. * 


Call for Papers 





Dancing to My Own Drum 


(Continued from page 17) 

Rather than living the short year that 
the doctors predicted that I had, I have had 
almost ten years of writing short stories, 
petting cats, holding grandbabies, traveling, 
snuggling a loving husband, reading great 
books, finding rare wildflowers, visiting 
ancestral homes, eating biscottis, watching 
chickadees, smelling orange blossoms, 
meditating, listening to Van Morrison, and 
marvelling at the people who come into the 


circle of my life. 


Life is on-going; becoming authen- 
tic is on-going. We don’t learn one answer 
and have it for all questions any more than 

| we eat one meal and have it fill us forever. 
Cancer has been a blessing in my life. Yes. 
It gave me courage and motivation to go for 
the gusto. Life is joyous! Now I can 
accept death whenever it comes. Although 
I’ll likely cling to the screen door and 
scream protests all the way to the Pearly 


Gates. 








One year - $15 
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|C. New subscription 
jC Renewal 
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Postscript: I still have cancer. Once again 
my beloved fellow Saints in Lawrence, 
Kansas, will fast and pray for me. The 
doctors say I’m like an old car. With some 
more radiation, they can fix me up for a few | 
more miles. The dance goeson.... * 














Two years - $30 
"Friend" Contribution: $30 (includes 1 year) 
Outside USA: Add $8 postage per year 





Call for Entries 


Crossroads, a collection of essays 
written by Mormon women ages 18-40, is | 
being compiled and published to increase and 


| improve dialogue among women in the | 


Church, develop greater appreciation and 
tolerance for diversity of choices women 
make, deepen understanding for the struggles 
and dilemmas women face, and explore what | 
might be unique about how Mormon women | 
look at decisions. Please consider participat- 
ing in this project. 


Topics: 
The process of decision making or a 
particular crossroad that you have 
faced: 
+ discovering spiritual truths 
* choosing a career 
* juggling career and family 
* raising children 
* creating your niche in an institution 
* addressing fears and flaws 
* going on a mission 


Specifications: 
¢ 1,400 word minimum 
+ first draft or detailed outline must 
arrive by July 15, 1994 


Send to: 
Mary B. Johnston 
[Essay Collection] 
Winsor School 
Pilgrim Road 
Boston, MA 02215 
617/628-2661 





Midwest Pilgrims 


(Continued from page 18) 

serve others. And then, of course, we ended 
with singing and with the sharing of the thoughts 
of many sisters. 

I left Hanover with my carload of 
sisters renewed again and with more than 
enough to discuss to keep us awake for the 
ten-hour drive home. Thank you, Batesville, 
for planning this retreat. * 


participate with Mormon women as we share our lives, reflect on our common bonds, expand 
our understanding, and celebrate our diversity. 


Gift Subscription: 
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City State Zip 
Gift card to read; — 


Mail with check or money order to: 
EXPONENT II, P.O.Box 128, 
Arlington, MA, 02174-0002 
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